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OUR TRUE INTENT 


is all for your delight. If we offend 


.’ But this page was 


not set aside for quotations. It. was meant for a declaration of 
itention, significant to you and all other agile-minded people. 


OUR NEW COVER 


which enfolds this issue, designed for us by Edward Everett Win- 
chell, typifies the spirit of progressiveness and civilization that 
will always be the bone and marrow of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

Cherubs are in the design; and fruits and garlands and all 
manner of allegorical conceits that symbolize the varied arts, 
sciences, pleasures, sorrows, philosophies and follies of our time. 
From which you can guess that HARPER’S WEEKLY will be 

henceforth a magazine of many facets. 


POLITICS AND AFFAIRS OF STATE, 

at present uppermost in the American 
mind, will be dealt with by Mr. Hapgood, 
from Washington. With this issue he inaugu- 
rates “The Nation’s Capitol”—a department 
that will touch tersely on the big questions 
of a big year. 


.THE WAR, instead of being described 

battle by battle, as a narrative, will be 
covered from the far more important view- 
point of its effects on our own country and 
institutions. 


DRAMA AND LITERATURE will _ be 

represented every week by reviews and 
unusual photographs with news interest. 
Plays and books will only be mentioned if 
they are successes in the popular sense, or 
from the standpoint of real art. 


FICTION will be published only occasion- 
ally. Unless a story is very, very good, it 
will have to seek admission elsewhere. 


PICTORIALLY Harper’s WEEKLY will be 

rich. New and interesting photographs will 
rub elbows in it with the best cartoons and 
sketches of America’s most alert draftsmen. 


ESSAYS on civic movements, business, travel, 

suffrage; and light satire on timely sub- 
jects by pens dipped in a not-too-corrosive 
acid will be regular features of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE---sports of all kinds, in- 

cluding motoring, shooting, racing, yacht- 
ing, aviation, golf and tennis, handled by 
people qualified to write of them, and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION 
—-that is the aim of HARPER’S WEEKLY. It will not mirror life 
photographically, detail for detail, but rather enter into and be- 
come a part of it. It will show the pleasant things, It will show 
the unpleasant things. But in the latter case it will try at all 
times to be constructive and to suggest practical methods for im- 

proving the conditions it criticizes. 
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THE NATION'S CAPITOL 


CHINA, JAPAN AND AMERICA 


INCE the new Chinese monarchy has brought a 
warning from Japan, it is appropriate here to observe 
that the United States had more to do with softening 
Japan’s demands on China a few months ago than is real- 
ized by any except a handful of men in the three countries. 
What we did to help China then will be an honorable 
chapter in the history of this administration. It does not 
need to be boasted about now. 


SOUTH AMERICA’S FRIENDSHIP 


HEN the President read his message to Congress 

the heartiest, most spontaneous applause heard 
anywhere came from a group of members of the various 
South American legations. To a greater extent than our 
help of China what we have done to reach closer relations 
with South America is known, but it is not all known 
by any means. 


THE TAX SITUATION 


T IS settled that on the question of direct taxation 
the party in power will stand firm. It is recognized 
that special taxation of the well-to-do, in addition to 
those taxes that fall on everybody, is a fundamental 


‘democratic principle, and hence it is believed that the old 


question of high tariff will be to the front next summer, 
as the most fundamental difference between the two 
parties. The only mystery is why the Democrats are 
afraid of an inheritance tax. The answer usually given 
is that some states have inheritance taxes and that the 
federal tax would then cause double taxation. As it is 
admitted to be the most just of all taxes, especially where 
it is collateral inheritance or where it is above a reason- 
able support, this objection carries small weight. What 
really holds it back is its novelty. Established ideas 
have not yet begun to feel at home with this newcomer. 


CLOTURE IN CAUCUS 


HE Democrats were too shrewd to let cloture come 
to a vote in caucus. As a matter of fact the north- 
ern and western Democrats were strongly for it. It was 
a solid block of about a dozen Senators from the south 
who opposed it. They gave a salient example of the con- 


servatism of the south. Their argument was that the 
country would go to the devil if the will of the majority 
should prevail. 


PRESS GUESSWORK 


HE newspapers nearly all announced that Mr. 

Lynch was the administration’s choice for Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. Which shows 
the value of gossip and guesswork. That entity called 
the administration is an imaginary entity in such mat- 
ters, but it has too much sense to want for chairman 
anybody unsatisfactory to Mr. Bryan. Its ideal, not 
easy to fill, is a man liberal enough to satisfy the western 
Democrats and sound enough to satisfy business and the 
east. Several such men have been discussed. They are 
so far men who would not take the place. 


TAMMANY'S PLANS 


RESIDENT WILSON will be enthusiastically (or 
| oo energetically) supported by Tammany in the 
campaign next summer and fall. 
slowly learning the reason. 
understood by a few of them. 

For instance, why did Tammany fly to the assistance 
of the Mitchel administration during the Brown Commit- 
tee’s attack on home rule? The plan was for the Barnes 
brigade, led: by an old Barnes war horse, to cause all 
possible embarrassment to the present non-partisan ad- 
ministration in New York City. Suddenly Tammany had 
a change of heart. 

Also, why did Tammany ask various high-class inde- 
pendent Democrats to run for district attorney? These 
men refused, and Murphy had to be satisfied with the 
colorless Swann, but he wanted a better man. 

The reason in both cases, and in other cases, is the 
same. There is nothing big for Tammany to try for now. 
Therefore it means to let the peanuts go and lay its plans 
for large supplies later on. It calculates that the best 
way to do that is to be able in 1917 to point to a very 
big Democratic vote right in New York City in Novem- 
ber, 1916. It reckons that good behavior now and very 
successful work between June and November will be the 
best road to complete power in 1917. So don't expect 
any Tammany sulking this year, for there won’t be 
any 


The Republicans are 
Several straws have been 
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ENGLAND'S SECOND WIND 


HE success of Lord Derby’s enlistment plan is one 

aspect of British waking-up. Another is that Eng- 
land now has her factories in such order that she is 
probably manufacturing more munitions than France. 
She had already been furnishing most of the money for 
at least three of her allies. She had swept the seas, 
solved the submarine, put her own submarines on the 
offensive in the one place where Germany had any sea 
trade left. Now she comes along and gives the final proof 
that England can raise all the millions of men she needs 
without conscription. The bulk of English liberalism 
hates conscription principally because it hates the idea 
of a machine-ridden, official-ridden state. It hates a 
civilization in which officialdom is never out of sight, 
and it fears that conscription, once introduced, would 
remain and inflict on her that tiresome machine. 
England has made fearful errors, but her second wind 
is one of the most formidable forces on the earth. 
There is little excitement visible in England today. 
There is the inevitable criticism and complaint that 
really settled down into calm, to remain until the finish. 
And Canada, if necessary before she is through with it, 
will send a million men. Without Great Britain’s inter- 
ference to reclaim Belgium and save France, the German 
plan of surprise would have worked, and the Kaiser 
today would be a great man, exercising his will through 
steel and iron and long planning. Can we wonder, there- 
fore, at the bitter sincerity with which the Germans cry, 
“God punish England?” 


LIGHTHEARTED 


¢¢T ROM this day there begins for the ministers and 

me a great responsibility; we accept it with light 
hearts.” That was the phrase with which Emile Ollivier, 
Louis Napoleon’s prime minister, announced the Franco- 
Prussian war—le coeur léger. Frenchmen applauded 
Ollivier at the moment; when the war had revealed 
France’s unpreparedness, and the nation descended from 
defeat to defeat, disaster to disaster, Ollivier became a 
man hated more heartily in France than Bismarck or 
Moltke or Frederick William. Will history repeat itself 
with the Kaiser? He did not, to be sure, decide with a 
light heart, but he decided, and on him is the responsibil- 
ity forever. 


THE DANISH VIEW 


N INTELLIGENT traveler, just back from a stay 
A in Denmark, has given us an attractive picture of 
that country’s state of mind. It dislikes Germany, not 
only on account of Schleswig-Holstein, but because it 
has an antipathy to officialized civilization. Neverthe- 
less, it does not wish to be in the war, not merely from 
fear of Belgium’s fate, but because of a strong positive 
philosophy of peace. It is the philosophy that Georg 
Brandes explained to Clemenceau. It made Denmark, 


after Schleswig-Holstein was taken away, turn calmly 
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to make good through greater development of what re- 


mained to her. It is an actual, constructive belief in 
peace, disbelief in war, even if the outcome were victory 
and return of whatever was hers. Denmark is ethically 
the most modern of nations. 


TRENCHES AT GOROWITZ 


HE difficulty the Italians have had in taking Goro- 

witz seems to be due to the nature of the soil. It is 
so stony that trenches cannot be dug in it. The Italians, 
therefore, are precluded from short advances. They have 
to make very long charges across the open. If there had 
been ordinary soil the place would have fallen long ago. 
The military lessons of this war are so many and so im- 
portant that the world will be discussing them for cen- 
turies. The trench will play a far larger part in the story 
than probably anybody, even in Germany, dreamed in 
July, 1914. 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 


HE magazine called Prosperity undertakes to ex- 
press the opinion of the Republican party leaders. 
It says: 


Being President of the United States is really a-rather 
matter-of-fact job. There is no constitutional re- 
quirement that a President shall undertake to regulate 
the universe, make the earth over into a Utopia, or 
impress his own academic ideas of citizenship as static 
conclusions of civilization. 


In other words, no ideal rubbish. Just sane old Mark 
Hanna common sense. 

How about the standard-bearer to fit such a banner? 

“He may hail from New England”: Weeks. 

“From New York”: Wadsworth. 

“From Indiana”: Fairbanks. 

“From Illinois”: Sherman. 

And so on. Who shall he not be? 

No “has been”: Root or Taft. 

No “mighty hunter”: T. R. 

No “cannonized saint of unaccomplished political re- 
form”; nobody from “the highest political court”: 
Hughes. 

This all fits in well with the Bourbon tone of the Re- 
publican National Committee’s meeting in Washington. 
So does the urgent plea that the party agree upon its 
candidate “before uncertain and, perhaps, ill-advised 
preferential primary action complicates direction of 
choice”! 

The leaders, in short, want a red-blooded stand-up 
fight, with these slogans: 

To hell with ideas. 

To hell with reform. 

Let the poor man pay for preparedness. 

Let the poor man pay for everything. 

Up with the tariff on food and clothing. 

Down with taxes that hit the well-to-do. 

Down with government shipping. 
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The following things they would like to add, but may 
not dare: 

Down with the Currency Act. 

Down with the academic policy in China. 

Down with the patient principle in European affairs. 

Down with the Mexican mollycoddleism. 

On preparedness they will have to wait to see if they 
can catch an opening. 

To carry out this program they want a man who is 
docile, reasonable, not addicted to the vice of individual 
decision. Hence, even if they could get him (which they 
couldn’t), no Hughes; even no Roosevelt. There are 
plenty of fit men. Among all the swans we favor Fair- 
banks. 


THANKS 


O MANY letters are coming, giving information about 
S the forthcoming series on Jews in our schools and 
colleges, that we beg leave to thank the writers collective- 
ly. On these letters will the series to a considerable 
degree be founded. First we publish two other articles 
on aspects of the Jewish question, as announced else- 
where in this issue. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


PROFESSOR in a southern business college calls 

our attention to an article printed in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Farm Gazette. Here is a 
part of it: 


“Point out WHICH of our patent medicine ads are 
fraudulent,” says an agency handling advertising for 
these nostrums. We might reply by saying that so 
long as this agency handles advertising of such obvious 
and outrageous frauds as “consumption cures” and 
“cancer cures,” it convicts itself of stupidity or insin- 
cerity in making any such request. ; 

The sale of patent medicines can only be justified on 
the ground that any man is capable of diagnosing his 
own ailments, which is absurd. 


Incidentally the Progressive Farmer deserves the free 
advertisement we are giving it. 


NERVES 








HE leader of the feminist movement is not jacking 

in sturdiness either of personality or of judgment. 
She speaks of “that want of consideration,” that lack of 
self-control, which people of the present day designate 
and excuse by the elastic expression, “nerves.” Occasion- 
ally what we call nerves are something else, but in nine 
cases out of ten they are mainly what Ellen Key so con- 
temptuously calls them. 


WISDOM AND COURAGE 


HE rationality of old people, says Rahel, is seldom 

wisdom, but usually only lack of courage. One might 
say, also, that the courage of youth is often merely 
strength of impulse and lack of control. The best cour- 
age is that which helps us to do what our wisdom, our 
fullest insight, bids us do; and the truest wisdom counsels 
neither prudence alone nor desire alone; true wisdom 
counsels economy and caution in ordinary details, but 
prodigality and daring when great occasion bids. 


ANTICIPATION 





ROPHECY has always been a perilous trade. It is as 
dangerous when dealt with in terms of nations and 
popular institutions as when football scores, baseball 
series, and prize fights are in question. In the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington there is cherished a 
manuscript letter addressed to Thomas Jefferson by the 


French Consul-General at New York. The Consul- 
General was named Saint-John de Crévecceur. He had 


lived in New York and New Jersey as a farmer for many 
years before the American Revolution; was an intimate 
friend of Rousseau’s Madame d’Houtetot, and her circle; 
and wrote one of the two best books produced in 
eighteenth century America: Letters from an American 
Farmer. Crévecceur’s letter of October 20, 1788, ad- 
dressed to Jefferson, runs in part as follows: 


But the demon of war is spreading it from nation to 
nation; who knows but ere long the echo of the guns 
which Paul Jones has fired on the black sea, will be 
heard in the channel and even to the East Indies. If 
this conflagration is not smothered this winter, it must 
unavoidably become general; and then farewell all 
hopes cf improvements and reforms in our great 
monarchical chaos; and then there lurks close by the 
danger of a general Bankruptcy. 


Crévecceeur was right about the conflagration becoming 
general, though he could not foresee the emergence of a 
Napoleon. He was only partly right about the “general 
Bankruptcy”: republican France repudiated the debts 
of the Bourbon kings, but in spite of the costliness of her 
Napoleonic wars, Great Britain marched on to a more 
and more notable commercial supremacy, without the 
repudiation of one dollar of debt. Créveecceur was most 
mistaken of all in supposing that Europe’s “general con- 
flagration” of war would destroy all hopes of liberalism 
and governmental reform in France and elsewhere. To- 
day the woods are full of prophets about the new and 
emergent Europe; the political and economic and social 
status that is to follow the signing of a world-peace at 
Berne or at Madrid in 1916, 1917 or 1918. Will our 
generation of prophets hit it any better? 
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WRINGING IN THE NEW YEAR 


BY G. S. KAUFMAN 


OLD on, New York! The rules of civilized war- 
H fare have got to be observed this year. No 

poisonous gases. No dumdum bullets. No bat- 
tle-axes. No butcher knives—unless obtained from 
thoroughly reliable butchers. It is time that this busi- 
ness of celebrating New Year’s Eve was standardized— 
time that it was run along conservative business lines. 
Laxness in the past has resulted in the springing up of 
various techniques. South of Forty-second street it has 
been considered quite all right to strike a fellow-cele- 
brant over the right ear; north of it the left is favored. 
The need for standardization is pressing. 

Right from the jump it must be admitted that the 
annual celebration is aptly enough named. Wringing in 
the New Year, it is called, and the latest five-star sport- 
ing extra of the funkandwagnalls defines Wring as fol- 
lows: “To cause torture to; to distress; to force a way; 
to squeeze.” If you doubt the pertinence of the definition 
go thou into Broadway this year and mingle with the 
bunch—mingle and be mingled, mangle and be mangled. 
Suffer the great horned night owls to blow blasts on their 
great horns an inch or thereabouts from your ear; suffer 
the clanging of cowbells and the raucous rasping of a 
dozen demoniac devices; suffer the feather-duster humor- 
ists to waylay you; suffer the confetti hurlers, with in- 


finite speed and control, to throw packages of the stuff 
down your throat; suffer the bladder swingers to swat 
you; suffer the onslaughts of the flying wedge of hilari- 
ous stewedents of Screechumbia, 719; suffer and support 
the Fraternal Order of Metropolitan Pickpockets; suffer 
to move only north on the east side of Broadway: and 
only south on the west; suffer the trampling under foot 
of a six-dollar derby (yours) ; suffer the renting of your 
garments; suffer to be pushed and pulled; suffer. 

New York’s first step toward a safeandsane New Year’s 
Eve must be the abolition of the mass formation. Ger- 
many has discarded it on the western front, and there 
is no reason why Broadway should be less safe than the 
Battle of Ypres. Also, it might be a good idea to make 
confetti a bit more palatable. It could be published, 
for example, in chocolate, strawberry and vanilla flavors. 

Yes, New York’s New Year’s Eve could be celebrated 
im accordance with the principles of humanity—but 
it won’t. For the Gothamite and the man from Des 
Moines or Rutherford want a high old time, and they 
have been raised in the belief that the only way to get 
it is to be nearly murdered and entirely fleeced. As 
usual, there are indications along the Incadescent Avenue 
that those who start out for a high time this year will 
be rewarded. The stress should be put upon the “high.” 


























THE BRITISH ARMY AFTER THE WAR 


BY COSMO HAMILTON 


On the editorial pages in this issue we give our own view of England’s prevailing attitude toward compulsory mil- 
itary service. For fairness we give the other side in this same issue. 


which has been the sole means of all the mistakes and 
weaknesses in the conduct of this war, so clearly ap- 
parent to the people of America, will muddle through 
without that form of compulsory service which was so 
eloquently advocated by Lord Roberts since the day 
that he returned from South Africa. It may be that the 
members of the English Cabinet who stand deliberately 
in the way of all the desires of their countrymen will 
carry the war to a conclusion under the existing so-called 
voluntary system. If they succeed in doing so, which is 
very doubtful, it will in fact be by a system of com- 
pulsion which is called voluntary only by those people 
whose, consciences can be trifled with by empty terms 
and whose political bias blinds them to the truth. 
Every man who has been in England since the fourth 
of August, 1914, and who has observed the formation of 
what is called by the newspapers “Kitchener’s Army,” 
but which is, as a matter of fact, the army of King 
George, must have seen how little voluntaryism has en- 
tered into the matter. After the first great rush of men 
to join the colors was over,—men who, whatever their 
conditions in the social scheme, married or single, were 
forced by a magnificent spirit of patriotism to take up 
arms; after the reservists were called in and were made 
the nucleus of new battalions, the voluntary system, as 
such, ceased to exist. The streets of England were 
plastered with posters of the most humiliating character 
which brought a sense of shame to the heart of the nation 
and drove a vast number of men over military age, with 
wives and families dependent upon them, into the re- 


I: MAY be that the political party system of England, 


cruiting offices—men who would not have been called, 


upon under a frank and honorable compulsory service 
until the very last moment. Upon the younger men, 
single and without responsibilities, these posters had a 
deterrent instead of a compelling effect. They resented 
deeply the word “slacker” which was frequently applied 
to them, and putting their backs against the wall, stated 
that they would only go if they were fetched. They very 
naturally resented the underhand manner in which the 
government endeavored to obtain their services and 
waited anxiously for a compulsion bill to be passed 
through Parliament which should affect all men equally 
and make it impossible for great employers to threaten 
their men with dismissal if they left their work to enlist. 

To say, therefore, that England has carried on this 
war with a voluntary army is untrue in every sense of the 
word, because the voluntary party has stood at the back 
of the nation with a metaphorical pistol pointed at its 
head, and the whole scheme of voluntary enlistment has 
been carried out with a Chadbandism which is horribly 
characteristic of English radicalism, and if it were needed 
once more to prove how little politicians as a whole un- 
derstand the character and the spirit of the people whom 
they are supposed to govern and represent, one has only 
to look back upon the way in which Englishmen have 
been treated. War, of course, makes utter chaos of a 
nation’s daily routine. Commercial life is upset in a 
far greater degree than is social life. Employers of labor 
are faced with the problem of dislocation, and from 


selfish reasons endeavor even in the face of a national 
calamity to carry on business as usual. It is these men, 
therefore, who make the success of a voluntary service 
impossible because they endeavor to maintain at full 
strength their staff, whether in factory, bank, insurance 
office, mining works, et hoc genus omne. It will thus be 
seen, further, how fundamentally unfair the voluntary 
system is in time of war, because patriotism is made to 
lie under the heel of commercialism, and the man keenly 
desiring to give up all that he has worked for to serve 
his country in the field, is told that he will lose his posi- 
tion and see it filled by an unpatriotic man who is un- 
touched by the nation’s need and gladly steps into his 
place. 

When America reads in the foreign cables published 
in its newspapers that recruiting in England has fallen 
off and that the phlegmatic Englishman is failing to do 
his duty, she is much misled as to the true position of 
affairs. The men of England have done their duty nobly 
and with a great unselfishness, and all those who have not 
gone into khaki are merely waiting for a form of com- 
pulsory service to release them from the tyranny of their 
employers. That is the truth baldly stated, and I think 
it puts the last nail into the coffin of voluntaryism. Be 
that as it may, it is very clear that if the horrible story 
of this war is not to have its sequel in another, compul- 
sory service is bound to come, and England, like France, 
Russia, Italy and other nations, including America, will 
only be able to maintain peace by being prepared for 
war. That is as logical a deduction as any one of those 
which Euclid ever demonstrated, and no mere peace talk 
can make any other deduction of the hideous punishment 
which has been served out to the nations which refused 
to prepare. ‘ 


"To recent history of the English army is a sad 
one. Conducted on voluntary lines its efficiency 
and strength have been continually interfered with 
by a series of inexpert civilians placed in complete con- 
trol of the War Office. One after another these ministers 
have cut down the army grants, done away with regi- 
ments and batteries of artillery, hampered generals by 
the formation of petty rules, maintained the standard of 
payment of officers in so niggling a spirit as to make it 
difficult to find them, and almost undermined the use- 
fulness of the Territorials, as the old volunteer corps are 
now known, by leaving them unsupplied and uncared for. 
It is a shameful story, and it could have happened only 
to a nation which is under the heel of party politics. 

It is, however, with the future of the army that I now 
wish to deal,—a future in which I see the fulfilment of 
the cherished dream of the English middle class. The 
form of compulsion or national service which must be 
adopted eventually will draw men from all classes of 
society to the colors for an initial service of two years, 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-one. Among 
the men thus serving there will be many who, having 
tasted the joy of outdoor life led simply and strenuously, 
will continue in the profession of arms rather than go into 
the cities and work over a desk as clerks in banks, 
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merchants’ offices, insurance institutions and the like. 
In order to do so they will have to fit themselves for 
promotion, and from them will be made up a very valu- 
able list of officers. Their pay will not be any larger than 
that of the officers of today, but it will be more than the 
paltry wage of the mostly inexpert men who crowd into 
the city offices. It will be enough to live upon, because 
after the war the officers’ mess will be shorn of all its 
extravagances, no longer being the happy-hunting-ground 
of rich men. What will happen to those men who care 
to serve only for the necessary two years will be this: 
They will go back to civil life all the better mentally 
and physically for their training in the army, all of them 
imbued with that full sense of discipline which has been 
noticeably absent from and increasingly lacking in the 
community. They will be required to put in yearly a 
month, two months’ or three months’ training, according 
to the class to which they belong, and the age at which 
they have arrived. Employers will, of course, be con- 
strained to fall in with this altered condition of things 
and to give a guarantee to the government that all the 
men used by it will have their places kept open for them. 

The supply of officers will be maintained in many 
ways. All public schools will have their cadet corps, 
universities their officers’ training corps; Sandhurst, the 
“West Point” of England, will undergo a course of 
drastic simplification and will be thrown open to the 
sons of men of limited means. In this way the army of 
the future will not be the pastime of the rich, but the 
profession of the middle class, and a very glorious pro- 
fession too. By this means a great and efficient army will 
be maintained and will form the backbone of the nation. 
Class distinctions will go by the board and the best men 
will come to the top without favoritism, family influence 
or a large bank account. Promotions will be made 
automatically from the ranks in the cases of men whose 


fathers are not in a position to send them to the public 
school or the university. That there will be no friction 
between the officer who has risen from a private and the 
officer who has joined as an officer; has been definitely 
proved once and for all by the fine spirit of all ranks in 
the present war, which has utterly killed snobbishness 
and class distinctions. 


may thank Germany for two great changes in the 

constitution,—one is the fine spirit of democracy 
which has been brought about, and the other the forma- 
tion of a new and splendid profession. To those few 
people who falsely imagine that peace can be maintained 
in the world by the waving of the olive branch, these 
optimistic words of mine will come as a shock. They 
will shudder at the thought that England, being “free,” 
is to be in the grip of militarism, and raise their hands in 
horror at the sounds of the fife and drum bands which 
form an undercurrent to my prophecy. Let them, how- 
ever, consider the sanity and the wisdom not only of 
preparedness as an antidote to war, but the many good 
things which will spring up out of the compulsory service, 
which is not necessarily militarism in its Prussian sense. 
To those who know England the establishment of a Pots- 
dam party is absurd and impossible. Britishers are in- 
cipient athletes—exercise to them as necessary as is food. 
They will welcome a form of compulsory exercise, of 
compulsory athleticism, with an almost pathetic eager- 
ness and joy. They will delight in being enabled to 
build themselves up into strong men and get away from 
the office desk to which they have been born, and will 
take to their compulsion willing hearts and that keen in- 
telligence and receptiveness which has been much lacking 
in the voluntary system under which men go into the 
army who cannot get other employment. The whole 


1c CAN be said, therefore, that the youth of England 
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Once they tried to smash the Lord Mayor’s windows; now they’re drumming up recruits for England. 
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“Don’t be a slacker!”—But the lad is hanging back. 


nation will benefit unspeakably, and the sense of duty 
and discipline which that ill-used word “free” has so 
long kept out of the make-up of English youth, will lift 
the country out of its recent rut of commonplace and 
slipshod unrest and give to its future a tone and a body 
which it has not had since Nelson died. 

I go so far as to say that the mental strength of Eng- 
land in the future is dependent entirely upon the physical 
and numerical strength of its army, and I can see beyond 


SUFFRAGE 


the hanging mist oi future years a new race of square- 
shouldered, keen-eyed men, of patriotic citizens, made 
all the more peace-loving by their fitness to fight. No 
pacifist can appreciate or desire peace more truly than 
the man who understands the horrors of warfare. To 
educate a nation to the arts of war is to breed a race of 
pacifists, and there is no better means of bringing about 
the true democracy of a nation than by instituting a 
system of national service. 


FOR DOGS 


BY HARRIET MANNING BLAKE 


MAN’ character is reflected in his dog. It is re- 

markable how often a dog bears a personal resem- 
blance to his master, but the likeness is often more than 
skin deep. Your dog may be nervous or fearful, coura- 
geous, sentimental, according to his human associates. 
There are exceptions to the rule, of course. I know one 
dog of a most purposeful mistress that has no character 
at all to speak of, and another dog that seems quite crazy ; 
he had an unfortunate youth. On the other hand, the 
sense of humor of A’s fox terrier is a reflection of his 
own, except that the little terrier can scarcely laugh at 
himself. I know one dog as perpetually childlike as his 
middle-aged mistress,—face of the uninitiated, legs awk- 
ward, no joy in the world like a well-filled stomach. I 


- know another with a look of inquisitiveness so intense 


as to remind one in a moment of the old man that owns 
him. 

A dog reflects the measure of his master’s love of 
power. I could never see why a man cares to break 
the will of his companion, change him from the dog he 
would be to a thing that is not dog. Obedience in dogs, 
as in children, is a necessity; without it they are unen- 


durable; but in order to make a dog obedient one need 
not turn him into a creature without will or desire or 
independence. I shudder at the dogs that are made 
up of fear and devotion, all doglike desire gone, all 
power to take the initiative broken, all interest in the 
world merged into desire to please. 


And much it grieves my heart to think 
What man has made .. . dog. 


Why not let your dog be free? Let him choose his 
own friends and go a-roaming with them, lead his own 
life, enjoy the great world of wonder for dog or man. 
Let him have his business, as you have yours, run into 
danger as you yourself meet it, chase cats and miss them, 
find doors shut to him and others open, gain experience. 
When night comes he will return to you ready for a 
mighty dinner and a comfortable bed, and your shelter 
and love. We know that you can use your power over 
him if you like, but why do you care to wield it? Why 
is it so difficult for those in power to grant the suffrage 
even to a dog? 
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Sectional view of simple device whereby power for rapid transit is furnished by subway gum chewers. 
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THE RUSSIA OF TOMORROW 


BY E. J. DE MARSH 


she could, holding her own, in more cases than 

one, against German efficiency. Why? . Because 
to her have come hope and emancipation; hope because 
of what the future promises, and emancipation from 
moral slavery and degradation. It is too early yet to 
claim much, but give Russia a generation or two of clean 
living, industrial thrift, and political tolerance, and she 
will show the world what she can do. 

True, her troops do not always stand up at the crucial 
moment, but they try hard, and failure comes about only 
because back of them lie centuries of self-indulgence, 
poor living, and lack of ability freely to think and act. 
You cannot tread on a man and his forbears for gener- 
ations and all at once have him all you would. Within 
the Russian peasantry, as within the peasantry of almost 
every country of Europe, lie the same possibilities which 
have made of the inhabitants of America men strong and 
self-reliant, men who could build and uphold nations. 
When she freed her slaves Russia gained; by refusing 
longer to debauch her people for gain, she wins still 
more; and when she shall do away with intrigue, open 
wide the doors of religious and political tolerance, put 
manhood above power, then shall she fulfil the destiny 
which has long awaited her. 

Downtrodden masses react upon the state which pro- 
duces them. Not wealth and power in the hands of a 
chosen few, but a decent living for all, makes for national 
strength and greatness. That “The Little Father” should 
find himself alone in a hospital with his wounded sol- 
diers, as he recently has, at his own request, goes far 
to. show the change that has come over the country. 
Once he would not have cared, once he would not have 
dared attempt it, and even had he dared, he would never 
have been permitted. But Russia is awakening. She 
understands that neither the life nor the death of any 
one man, to any great extent, makes or mars her des- 
tinies. 

Men have long felt that were Tsar Nicholas to have his 
way, many changes would come to pass; that at heart he 
was a kindly man and ready to live up to all the light he 


Re today is doing what men never expected 


had, the only trouble being that both ignorance of real 


conditions and circumstances beyond his control deprived 
him of opportunity. Strangely enough, a world disaster 
has opened to him the door of opportunity. 

Russia has long seethed with the revolutionary spirit. 
Today her peril has shown her the need of cooperation 
and unity, and her children have sprung gloriously to 
the rescue. Even her boys and girls are running away 
to serve in field and hospital. Concessions have been 
wrung from an unwilling aristocracy. Russia knows 
where her interests lie, and she will not go back on her 
word. What is good in war times will prove too valuable 
for her to forego in times of peace. Something has 
stirred in the humblest breast that not all the forces of 
anarchy or oppression can ever crush. Hereafter Rus- 
sian peasants will fight in the light, because there will be 
no need of darkness. Their country has recognized them, 
and they will work with her. The maddest of them 
never was against her. It was things they fought; the 
weapons they used were such as they believed they must. 
With a better light before them, their work will fall into 


truer, saner lines. Never again will Russia know an- 
archy, unless she herself paves the way for it. Not a 
pledge must she forfeit; rather must she make more and 
more of them. Times have changed, and the “Iron Hand” 
brings its own destruction. 


E HAVE heretofore conceded that there were 

great Russians, like Tolstoy for example, that 
there were wealthy and powerful men in the empire; but 
somehow we were of the opinion that the country as a 
whole was a little behind the times, that the masses were 
“the great unwashed,” “mere clods of earth,” and lacking 
in capacity. I wish we might all read the opinions of 
them recently expressed in some of our leading magazines. 
You who have heard George Kennan speak know that 
he is a man of keen perceptions and capable judgment. 
No one outside of Russia herself, perhaps, is better 
qualified to express an opinion, and he believes in that 
same “great unwashed”; so does Stephen Graham. 
Russia may have her wild and savage moods, but too she 
has her moments of rarest tenderness, and starved and 
crushed as they have been in the past, her peasantry 
would pluck themselves bare for her sake. To me there 
is infinite pathos in the way they vie with more favored 
peoples in ministering to their comrades on the field and 
in the hospital. I was especially struck by this when 
reading the account of a poor old woman who had nothing 
to contribute to the relief fund save one towel. She gave 
that, then called to the collector to come back and get 
the two and one-half cents she had saved for oil, saying 
she could sit in darkness. Could a German, a French, or 
an English matron have done more? Russia is not 
heathen by any means; she has merely been awaiting the 
hour when she might live her own life. “The whole world 
is kin.” Alas! that rivers of blood alone could teach 
us that. 

Have you read, I wonder, of the old man who carried 
a basket of socks and other soldiers’ comforts one 
hundred miles and insisted on distributing them with his 
own hands? Evidently, he and his neighbors had had 
experience with one side of human nature. “Graft” is 
indigenous to no country or place, and methinks the 
poor man in Russia has had all too much cause to be sus- 
picious. Let us hope that is one of Russia’s dying 
evils. 

Russia has resources almost beyond the dreams of 
avarice; she is rich in men, and hereafter she is going to 
appreciate them and help them to aid her in being richer, 
greater, stronger, nobler. Once all her dreams were of 
exploitation. No longer will she exploit. Now all her 
efforts will be toward conservation and development. 
She is coming to understand that as a country deals 
with her people, so shall be determined her status before 
men. You cannot one moment crush a man and the next 
depend on him. In times of need his willingness and 
your commands will avail little. Stamina and hope alone 
are productive of fortitude and endurance, and to pro- 
duce stamina, long-continued right living and right think- 
ing are absolutely essential. Russia, as at present 
constituted, cannot be wholly free, but she may be 
tolerant; tolerance permits room for growth, and with 
growth comes, inevitably, development. 
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ZIONISM IN THE WAR 


BY SAMUEL ROTH 


Since the European War began, the burden of carrying on the Zionist movement has fallen on the American body. 
This has resulted in a better understanding of the movement in this country than had prevailed before. 


of the mightiest pillars of our international 

world. Many a column that has stood out grand 
and imposing in the light of our civilization will, before 
the tempest has subsided, totter, crumble and mingle in 
the dust of obscurity with the ashes of Babylon and 
Assyria. There were such storms before our time. 
Greece fell before one of them; Rome fell before an- 
other. Of the great triumvirate of the ancient world 
Judea is the sole survivor. 

But Judea will not fall. Before the Jews dreamt of 
the immortality of the personal soul they conceived of 
the immortality of the Jewish people. Before the Jews 
gave thought to the matter of individual justice they 
conceived the doctrine of national rights. A nation built 
on such a foundation cannot fail to fulfil her best prom- 
ises—and the best days of our people are yet to come. 

But that Judea will not fall implies a tremendous 
struggle on the part of those who believe and live in its 
being and permanence. The faithful sons and daughters 
of our people must once more ascend the elevation of 
strength, wisdom and discretion from which they have 
held up the troubled head of Israel on previous occasions. 
This is not figuratively put. When a crisis comes Jewish 
manhood and Jewish womanhood alike buckle up spirit 
and armor. No one stays at home. 

Ours is the greatest task that has ever confronted one 
generation of Jews. Like the Maccabees and the col- 
leagues of Jochanan ben Zakkai, we are the last fighting 
garrison of the Jewish people. But in our task there is a 
greater immediate end to be achieved. The Maccabees 
fought the Jewish national battles in the twilight of our 
first lease of national life when internal strife and con- 
fusion veiled the promise of our people. Jochanan ben 
Zakkai and his comrades defeated the immoral purpose 
of Rome and ultimately Rome herself. But in our hands 
is the rebuilding of Judea for a work of civilization the 
extent of which even the most far-sighted of us cannot 
hope to perceive. The promises that the Jews brought 


Dee is in the air and at the foundations 


back with them from Egypt and Babylon were trifles 
compared with what we bring back with us from the 
mines of European culture and turmoil. On our con- 
sciousness beats the promise of spiritual empire. 

We and the work we are doing constitute our greatest 
fort. We no longer rehearse that we are the children of 
the Maccabees—those sturdy Israelites who blended so 
skilfully the sword of steel with the sword of the spirit. 
The Jews of America who are today devoting their best 
energies toward the creation of a great Jewish national 
movement that will be capable of making itself morally 
responsible for the national and collective destiny of the 
Jewish people are no less important than those ancient 
heroes of our race. 

This is a period of battle. All the great peoples of the 
earth are struggling for possession and glory. We Zion- 
ists have our battle to fight, our empire to guard. Our 
battle is for a strong Jewish national organization, our 
empire is in those millions of people caught in the huge 
traps of modern warfare whom we must save if Israel 
is to survive; our field of work is Palestine, where the 
home of the Jewish people will be built. Let there be no 
doubt or hesitancy. The Jews of the war will emerge in 
the end good material for the beginning of a nation. 
The war in Europe has singled out every individual in 
it and has lit a spark in his brain. The terrible fires that. 
heave in the spirit of Europe can light up only one path 
for its constituent nationalities: a greater and more com- 
prehensive national career. It is impossible that the 
Jews who are bearing the greatest hardships of the war 
should miss the supreme lesson. 

I have faith that as this great war cataclysm will 
continue to roll on to its supreme culmination, there 
will be a stiffening in the limbs of Judea and a general 
falling in with the great purpose of the Jewish people. 
The Jews of America must surrender themselves wholly 
to the gigantic task of Jewish national organization, 
which is the only noble account they can give of them- 
selves to their posterity. 


The two series on Jewish questions which we have recently published have aroused much interest. The third series 
will begin in a fortnight. Meantime, in next week’s issue we shall publish “The Case for Intermarriage.” 
Mr. Hapgood’s series on the Jews in American schools and colleges will begin in the issue of January 15th. 


THE CHOSEN SONS 


HERE is, a land of wind-swept wastes, 
A land of an iron will, 
That blends the blood of a hundred climes, 
In the grist of her stubborn mill. 
Only the wise will she welcome, 
For the miles of that barren land 
Are freighted full with wisdom 
For those who can understand. 
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None but the strong may win her, 
For her heart is hard and cold. 
Her white soul holds no pity— 
Just the greed of her hidden gold. 
Just the wise and the strong may venture, 
And hope to return from the trail. 
The white drifts blot out the home-road, 
For the foolish and weak who fail. 
—Cuart Pirt. 
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These small trench cannons assist in the general carnage Archduke Joseph of Austria decorates his soldiers. The 

by throwing, not shells, but hand-bombs. This one is Archduke himself, it would seem from a glance at his 
being loaded by a French lad still in his teens. breast, stands in no dire need of further decorations. 
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An Austrian anti-aircraft gun. The observing officer at the left is directing the fire against an aerial enemy. 





GUNS—AND AN AUSTRIAN DECORATION 
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Karsavina and Nijinsky in “Le Spectre de la Rose,’’—an original interpretation by a young French artist whose 
conceptions of the Diaghileff Ballet are well known upon the Continent. 
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~A DEMOCRATIC IMPERIAL BALLET 


BY CORNELIA STERRETT PENFIELD 


NOD) 2 ET us recall the ballet proper, as 


at eran ig) 


once we knew it,—the ballet most 
proper, commended only by its 
HN) propriety,—a company of wood- 
‘enly smiling dancers whose only 
‘claim upon the interest of an 
apathetic audience was “toe- 
dancing.” The musical accom- 

’ . paniment was unimportant, the 
scenery negligible, and the performance of slight moment 
except to wide-eyed little girls who went home and 
stealthily tried “to walk on their toes,” and found they 
couldn’t. 

The classical ballet germinated in the formal gor- 
geousness of the fifteenth century ballets du cour. Trans- 
planted to France by Catherine de Medici, it flowered 
magnificently in the hothouse conventionality of the 
Valois and Bourbon courts. The fourteenth Louis him- 
self took part in many of the elaborate productions, for 
during this period the ballet was more strictly a pageant, 
combining music, poetry, dance and fantastic costume in 
a gorgeous spectacle that represented a moral theme or 
a mythological incident. . The steps were those of the 
stately court dances, and the participants were usually 
courtiers, although with the introduction of mechanical 
contrivances (that for suspending certain characters in 
the air during the performance, for example) professional 
dancers were given the more uncomfortable or hazardous 
roles. 

Little by little the theatre encroached upon the court, 
until about 1661 was founded the Académie Royale de 
Musique et de Danse. Thereafter developed the French 
ballet, which, in common with those of most other Con- 
tinental theatres, gradually became a mere adjunct to 
the national opera. The male dancer was soon lost sight 
of, the characteristic costume (Carlyle’s despised “muslin 
saucer’’) was assumed, and by the mid-nineteenth century 
the over-emphasis of technique deprived the dancer of 
any opportunity for individual interpretation of a theme. 
The danse sur les pointes (or toe-poise), instead of being 
one dainty note, became a sustained and conscious ef- 
fort. The taint of an unwholesome artificiality was upon 
even the most talented danseuse, and the audience, recog- 
nizing nothing vitally original in the ballet, accorded it 
slight interest. 

Then came the Diaghileff Ballet to Paris in 1909,—a 
superb organization, colorful, alive, sweeping aside all 
precedent in the sheer joy of creation. Technique, while 
thoroughly mastered by the dancers, was subordinated 
to expression. The theme of the ballet was conveyed not 
only by the artist-mime, but also by the music, by the 
setting. Instant recognition was won from the most 
critical audience of the world,—that of the French capi- 
tal; and Paris glanced back over a century or two of 
history to learn more of this iconoclastic company. 





GERMAN periodical claims for the Fatherland the 
distinction of having introduced the ballet into Mus- 
covy,—a claim substantiated by the fact that in 1673 
the Tsar Alexis, for the pleasure of his young consort, 
erected theatres at both his summer and winter resi- 
dences for the occupation of a troupe of German actors 


which included an orchestra and a ballet of sixty chil- 
dren. 

The first notable performance presented was Orpheus 
and Eurydice, of the old order of court ballets, preluded 
by some laudatory verses in German addressed to the 
Tsar, and introducing “a pas de trois and two pyramids.” 
Alexis expressed his appreciation by generously reward- 
ing the director of the company and establishing the 
troupe as protégés of the court. 

Following the fashion set at Moscow, the nobles or- 
ganized ballets of the peasant children on their estates. 
Peter the Great during his progressive reign encouraged 
both theatre and the dance by ukase and example, and 
the Empress Anna Ivanovna in 1735 founded the School 
of the Imperial Russian Ballet. 

The cosmopolitan character of a ballet which has ever 
been enriched, not overpowered, by alien influences, was 
indicated in the very genesis. A Neapolitan, Francesca 
Areja, was appointed official composer, and the French 
Landé assumed the position of ballet-master. 

Apart a little from the rest of the Continent, the Rus- 
sian school did not adhere rigidly to the traditions of the 
Milanese principles upon which it had been founded. The 
male dancer was never discarded, and by an education 
of the pupils of the academy in subjects broadly cultural 
as well as technical, the ballets of Moscow and Petro- 
grad have merited preeminence. 

Possibly the greatest stimulus came during the direc- 
torship of Didelot in the early nineteenth century. He 
had been with Noverre (whom Garrick named “the 
Shakespeare of the Dance’) and was an excellent, if 
tyrannical, master. He established as a law of the Im- 
perial School his theory that the successful dancer must 
be a clever mime. During his day and that of Marius 
Petipa, who assumed control of the Ballet in 1847, 
mimetic art was made the distinguishing trait of the Rus- 
sian school. 

The Russian dancer adopts the ballet as a life pro- 
fession. The members are as much under imperial con- 
trol as is the soldiery. From the moment of admission 
to the academy (at an age usually less than nine years) 
to the day of death, the imperial dancer is in the service 
of the government. For eight years of training, for 
eighteen of actual membership in the Ballet, and for the 
rest of life (during which a liberal pension is granted) 
the dancer may not leave the country without imperial 
consent nor outstay a leave of absence without incurring 
heavy penalties. 


TRANGE to note, it was not from the Imperial 

Ballet directly that the Nouveau Ballet Russe of 
the twentieth century sprang into being. Without the 
school, however, the art of Nijinsky, Karsavina, Mias- 
sine, and the scores of other dancers would have been 
perhaps lost to the world. 

There was in 1907 in Russia a coterie of artists, musi- 
cians, and dancers who conceived for their nation a great- 
er future in art. Of them, Michel Fokine was assistant 
ballet master of the Petrograd Opera, a director of great 
genius, hampered by the conventional restrictions of his 
position; Léon Bakst, Alexandre Benois, and Serge 
Soudeikine were colorists whose fame had already over- 
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leaped the frontier; Waslaw Nijinsky, a mere boy, was 
a dancer of marked originality at the Mariansky Thea- 
tre: all were young, insurgent, and friends of a wealthy 
dilettante, Serge de Diaghileff. He had financed the 
Salon Russe of 1906,—the exhibition that had startled 
Paris with the revelation of real Russian art,—and he 
it was who realized how much of Russia was still un- 
known to the Continent. 

By abrupt inspiration, from this nucleus the Nouveau 
Ballet was formed,—an organization to harmonize paint- 
ing, music, and choregraphy with the 
skill of the most gifted modern 
dancers. 

To make possible the project re- 
quired the whole-hearted cooperation 
of every member,—the setting aside 
of every petty personal ambition; and 
nowhere save in the atmosphere of the 
Russian art of today would probably 
be found the unselfishness which 
marked the inception of the Diaghileff 
Ballet. It is an axiom of the Russian 
Imperial School that each member is 
a star with the potentiality of a Kar- 
savina or a Fokine: hence have de- 
veloped Karsavina and Fokine. It 
was upon the shattered “system of 
stars” that was builded the marvelous § 
unity of the Nouveau Ballet. Every 
member is working for the success of 
all. 

It was in 1909 that Paris welcomed 
the new organization at the Chatelet, 


Russe as an annual feature upon the 
French stage. The following year the 
sacred portals of l’Opera swung open 
to the Diaghileff Ballet; and London critics soon after 
were given opportunity to acclaim the “Something New” 
for which criticism ever yearns. 

The secret of the harmonious whole is blended from 
many component secrets. The Diaghileff dancers are 
recruited from the talent of the Petrograd and Moscow 
ballets——a superlative from a superlative. The music 
is the work of well-nigh a score of composers, the scen- 
ery and costumes the labor of a dizaine of such artists 
as Bakst, Golovine, Roehrich, Soudeikine, and Korovin, 
while Fokine, the nominal choregraphic director, is 
assisted by Diaghileff, Nijinsky, and Miassine. Youth is 
gladly served. Miassine, who created the part of Joseph 
in the spectacular Legende de Joseph in 1914, is only six- 
teen. Nijinsky, himself, who worried all Paris a few 





Waslav Nijinsky, as seen by Monte- 


; : nig : negro in his startling d in th 5 
immediately establishing the Saison ballet “Scheherazade” Nijinsky sakoff, Liadoff, Glazounoff, and 


portrays the favorite of the Sultana 
Zobeide. 


years before, and lost Rodin* his lodging by a somewhat 
too original interpretation of L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, 
is scarcely twenty-five. Diaghileff, the regisseur, is yet 
a young man. In short, the autocracy of age and ex- 
perience has no place in the organization, which seeks 
the best in Russian art wherever it is to be found. 

An example of the scope of genius devoted to one bal- 
let,—and that perhaps the least serious of the numbers 
presented,—is found in Le Carnaval, which is included 
in the repertoire of the American season. The music is 
founded upon the Miniature Scenes of 
Schumann. Surely the composer ex- 
pressed an unfulfilled foreboding when 
he said after a recital: “Although 
many things in it may charm certain 
individuals, yet the musical moods 
change too rapidly to be easily fol- 
lowed by a whole audience which does 
not care to be startled every moment. 
My amiable friend [Liszt] had not 
taken this into consideration, and al- 
though he played with such sympathy 
and talent that it could not fail to 
strike a few, the masses were not 
moved.” 

The masses, however, have under- 
stood and loved Carnaval. Even a 
captious French critic who protested 
against the orchestration of music in- 
tended for the pianoforte, was forced 
to make exception of Schumann’s 
work so ably arranged by four of the 
Russian composers, Rimsky-Kor- 


Tcherepnin. 

The quaint setting, so piquing the 
mood of the audience, is by Bakst, 
who also designed the demure crinolines of the Victorian 
ladies who make Carnaval a fair background for the 
loves of Columbine and Harlequin. 

Thus are presented in one ballet, when danced by Kar- 
savina, Nijinska, Nijinsky, and Bolm, the harmonized 
arts of not less than ten craft-masters. 

Perchance we of America may learn something of true 
democracy from these Russians who have gladly merged 
individualism in their zeal for the artistic expression. 





* Gaston Calmette directed a storm of criticism in Figaro 
against Nijinsky. Among the many who defended the Russian 
was Rodin, who at the time occupied apartments in the Hotel 
Biron, property of the government. Forthwith the question of 
Rodin’s position as a tenant of the republic was raised, with the 
result that, due to the doubtful publicity focused upon the Hotel 
Biron, it was converted to ministerial use. 


A TALE OF TWO EARTHQUAKES 
BY ELON JESSUP 


IX years after the great San Francisco earthquake— 

your pardon, loyal San Franciscans—the Fire, I 
walked down Market street looking for the remains of a 
city that had been. It was a very wonderful and mod- 
ern city that.I found. Could some one show me evidence 
that the great catastrophe had really occurred? After 
walking some distance up Nob Hill we came upon a 
vacant lot in which old bricks lay scattered about. I 
was satisfied; there has been a devastating fire. 


Two months ago I was in Messina, Italy—six years 
after the great earthquake. Along the waterfront were a 
few wooden shacks, the temporary offices of steamship 
companies; in the harbor was much shipping; back in 
the hills were many houses. The city of six years before 
was non-existant; it lay in a heap of ruins as it had 
fallen. The catastrophe might have happened the day 
before our arrival. And then I thought of the San 
Francisco I had seen six years After. 

















Two views of our President. 


OPTIMISM FROM A BELGIAN 


BY A. H. GLEASON 


E HAVE heard all sorts of theories about war 
and “the war.” War is debasing; it is energizing; 
it is preventable; it is a biological necessity; it is the 
end of socialism; it will result in a social revolution. War 
is all things to all men. It lets loose what is inside a 
man. War is like life—it brings out secret weakness and 
unsuspected strength. One of the clearest statements 
about it came to us in this letter from a Belgian pro- 
fessor, now living in Washington: 
“T am afraid that one of the results of the war will be 
a great tory reaction, also a religious revival all over 
Europe, or, more exactly, a revival of religious fanati- 
cism. When the war is over you will find all over Europe 
a lot of writers and ‘philosophers’ who will show and ex- 
plain that war is good. Now, of course, among the re- 
sults of a great calamity like this, there are some that 
are obviously good. In that sense it is true that war is 
good—but it is not better than cholera or any other 
plague. I prefer cholera: it offers as many occasions for 
heroism and moral revival as in a war, and there is no 
fratricide. If some thousands of men have to be killed 


to ‘save’ the others, I prefer that they be killed by 
Nature herself rather than by fellow-men. 

“Tf a plague devastated the State of New York for a 
year or two, there would certainly be some people ready 
to see in it a good, a cleansing, moral as well as material. 
They would make sermons upon original sin. But sen- 
sible people, instead of believing that the plague proves 
the existence of original sin, would simply show that it 
proves the non-existence of proper sanitation. 

“Don’t throw the helve after the hatchet. After the 
war internationalism, social consciousness, all advanced 
movements, will be more necessary than ever. This war 
is an immense failure. It proves only one thing, which 
we already knew, that European civilization was far less 
advanced than it appeared to be. It was nothing but a 
varnish. We had illusions about it, but the progress of 
mankind was a progress only in the domain of science 
and industry: there was no adequate moral and social 
progress. A civilization as unbalanced as this was cer- 
tainly unsafe. Our duty will be to make it safer, and 
not’ to. be downhearted.” 
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THE WEAVERS : 


Ye i HERE are two Garden Theatres in 
New York: one is a Paradise for 
wearied business men; the other is 
an Eden for lovers of good stuff. Saturday 
afternoon at the Winter Garden, Saturday 
evening at the Madison Garden—and you 
have run the gamut of theatrical New 
York. 

In the Madison Garden Theatre, with 
cat shows on the south and prize fights to 
the north, Mr. Emmanuel Reicher has given 
New York a new production of Hauptmann. 
Many people see the cat shows; many more 
see the prize fights. And a few drop in on 
Mr. Reicher. 

Those who do, see the most artistic per- 
formance of the present season—and in 
many ways, the best. Mr. Reicher is seek- 
ing to found a civic theatre. The funda- 
mental requirement, he says, “is not a 
building, a cast or an endowment, save as 
a means to an end. Rather it is an organ- 
ized audience, with a membership relation 
which would be equivalent to insurance; an 
audience at the same time homogeneous 
enough, or with enough of significant in- 
terests in common, to exert a real directing 
influence upon the policy of the theatre.” 

Mr. Reicher has made a long step to- 
wards securing this organized audience by 
producing The Weavers. His first effort 
was Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s When the 
Young Vine Blooms. That play has its 
merits, but a public bred on pink tights and 
blond wigs could see no more in it than 
an unpronounceable author. The Weavers 
is different. It is one of the few plays of 
intellectual merit which has any chance of 
competing with the conventional musical 
comedy and the unconventional sex play. 
And the reason is, that Hauptmann has 
built upon the one great passion—hunger. 
Hunger is just as real and just as possible 
in New York today as it was in Silesia in 
1840. 

The Weavers is an epic of misery. It 
has epic broadness and epic treatment. It 
treats of all ages and all lands,—but always 
of suffering. Single figures are lost. There 
is no gladness, no joy. Just a gaunt pic- 
ture of human agony. The devotees of 
boxing, in the neighboring arena, see life in 
a sunnier aspect. Compared with The 
Weavers, a battered face is joy itself. 

Hauptmann has made the mob his hero. 
He has emphasized individuals, given them 
character; but only to give character to his 
mob. A pack of wretched weavers exists 
vy working at starvation wages for Dreis- 
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A CHORALE 


siger, a fustian manufacturer. Dressiger 
himself lives in a great house on the hill, 
and has plenty to eat and drink. He is not 
the melodramatic villain, flaying his work- 
men with stage abuse. He is worse than 
that: for he is the every-day tyrant, con- 
fident that his laborers’ sufferings are 
fanciful—the result of fanatical leader- 
ship. 

His weavers live in hovels, and starve. 
They are simple people asking only to be 
fed. Among them there are a few radicals: 
Becker, the red-haired blacksmith, and 
Moritz Jaeger, a discharged soldier. These 
men urge the weavers to rebel. Life 
owes every man a decent living. More 
conservative leaders—Old Hilse, for one— 
counsel patience and submission. But 
there is a limit to all.patience; and at last 
even the rugged Old Ansorge is aroused. 
“We'll stand it no longer!” he cries. “We'll 
stand it no longer! Come what may!” Led 
by Becker and Jaeger the weavers rebel. 
They drive Dreissiger from his homed and 
wreck his house in their fury. They arm 
themselves with clubs and stones, and storm 
the factory. Then Dreissiger calls for 
the militia. There is a riot. And Old 
Hilse—Hilse, the reactionary—is accident- 
ally shot. There is irony in the futility 
of it. 

With such material the stage man- 
ager becomes paramount. He assumes 
the importance of the impressario. The 
mob being the hero, it is of great importance 
that the mob be well handled. It was here 
that Mr. Reicher was particularly capable. 
He played the part of Old Ansorge with 
some power, but he did his real work as a 
producer. The mob starred. On the stage 
it did not run in aimless circles, shouting 
meaningless monosyllables; it swore and 
swashed with real vim. Off the stage it 
clamored with a very real effect. It was 
the keynote of the play, the melody of a 
woeful chorale. 

Though individual opportunities to feat- 
ure were lacking, there were several fine 
pieces of acting. Adolph Link had a com- 
plex problem in the rdle of Old Baumert, 
but he gave a remarkable performance. 
Robert Barrat and Rupert Harvey made 
two effective mob leaders. And Edith Ran- 
dolph stampeded the audience with a melo- 
dramatic piece in the last act. Many of 
the members of the cast were recruited from 
amateur ranks. This in itself is a virtue. 
Anything that tends to introduce brains 
into American acting is a godsend. 











HORSES, MICE, AND VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY HAROLD GODDARD 


or more from my home, I witnessed, right in the 

middle of the muddy road, one of those little 
scenes that, in their sudden illuminating power, occa- 
sionally raise a scrap of pure nature to the level of well- 
nigh perfect art. The persons of the play were three: 
a girl of ten or twelve, a boy.of eight or ten, and a great 
gray work horse. The dialogue consisted of two speeches, 
one by the boy and one by the girl. But brief as the 
performance was, it condensed into such a startlingly con- 
crete and vivid symbol one of the vital questions of the 
hour, that, hurrying though I was to reach home before 
the twilight was gone, I stopped in my tracks and gazed 
after the retreating figures of the two children and the 
horse as if they had been visitants sent from some super- 
natural region. 

I had been watching the trio for several moments 
before we met. They were proceeding very slowly, for 
the horse limped badly with one of his forefeet. The 
girl, who was leading him, was holding the bridle with 
one hand, while with the other she was doing her best to 
ward off the boy, who, with an ugly looking stick, was 
trying to urge the horse into a run. 

“Aw, make him go!” cried the boy, just as I passed 
them. 

“T won’t!” retorted the girl, sharply; “his foot is lame.” 

I wheeled about and looked after them, and it flashed 
over me that here was an epitome of modern civilization. 
The horse, the lame horse: that was this old world of 
ours. The boy: he was the men, trying to drive that old 
world at top speed regardless of the pain it brings. And 
the girl: she was the women, saying, You shan’t do it 
so long as it is lame. 

What is and always has been the curse of civilization? 
What but this: that the men in power want to make the 
thing go, regardless of the cost, the human cost. Results, 
regardless of the cost. That is the masculine slogan. The 
war across the water is bringing this home to us in fear- 
fully spectacular form; but it has been just as true, all 
the while, of our industrial world. And you can’t blame 
the man entirely for his doctrine. Thousands of gener- 
ations have bred into his blood, in the hunt and on the 
warpath, the instinct to track down his prey, to get it, 
regardless of everything else. But it is not so with the 
woman. Thousands of generations have bred into her 
blood a sense of the reality of pain, of the immeasurable 
value of the individual, of the need of counting the human 
cost. Can a civilization, then, that is almost at the 
breaking point because of its practise of the abominable 
doctrine of results regardless of the cost, afford to bar out 
of the councils of government precisely that half of 
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humanity which is awake to the value of the individual 
life? It certainly cannot. That little girl who protected 
the lame horse must have a vote when she grows up. If 
she had it now, she would use it more intelligently than 
many of the men. 

It must not be inferred, however, from the assertion 
that men are for results and that women are to help save 
us from that heresy, that women are unduly conservative 
or impractical. Quite the contrary in fact. And on this 
aspect of the matter too, by a strange act of fate, on the 
very evening when I witnessed my little roadside drama, 
I was vouchsafed a second revelation. It came, indeed, 
only an hour or two later, but this time in the bosom of 
my family. 

We had had dinner, and my wife and I were in my 
study, she sewing, and I (in the practise of an atrocious 
habit that I have) striding up and down the room de- 
claiming poetry. It happened on this occasion to be a pas- 
sage from Walt Whitman—one of his resounding indict- 
ments of unbelief—ending with the magnificent exclama- 
tion: ‘A mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of 
infidels!” I brought out the line with all the sonorousness 
at my command, and pausing, looked at my wife. She is 
hardened to these things and generally pays no attention. 
But on this occasion Whitman’s power had gripped her, 
her sewing had dropped in her lap, and, lost in thought, 
she was gazing upward. I fancied even that I detected 
a trace of rapture on her face, the result perhaps of her 
attempt to compass in imagination that sweeping con- 
ception of “sextillions of infidels.” I waited for her to 
speak. And when at length she spoke, this is what she 
said (her eyes still lifted): “How on earth are we going 
to get rid of those mice up in the attic?” 


E MEN have not begun to conceive the fearful 

\ \ } practicality of women. We spout Whitman’s 

sentiments on mice (or do something equally 
histrionic) and the sound evaporates like steam into thin 
air. Our wives hear Whitman’s sentiments on mice and 
straightway they go out to buy mouse-traps and cheese. 

Perhaps when we get a few women in our senates we 
may have fewer filibusters and briefer Congressional 
Records (for feminine loquacity is of another kind). 
But perhaps there will be fewer mice (not to mention 
rats) polluting the attics and cellars of the state. 

No; women are the opposite of impractical; they love 
results even more, if possible, than do men. It is results 
purchased at too high a human price that they can be 
counted on to condemn. 

When that gray horse gets over his lameness, that little 
girl will be quite as glad to make him run as will the boy. 


NIAGARA’ ON’ THE: LAKE 


I heard them march and drill, 
Canadian men and boys: 
Around a cross upon a hill 
I heard a martial noise. 


O shall I never know, 
But do as I did then? 
When Rome commands me, must I go 
To mock my God again? 
—By WITTER BYNNER. 
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Ski-jumping has been gradually spreading over the east. It is not a dangerous sport when the amateur is not too 
ambitious. Its stronghold, of course, has been in the logging region of the Northwest hitherto. For the begin- 
ner the take-off should be trifling, so that in the early stages his flight will be only fifteen or twenty feet. 
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HAT to do with one’s out-of-doors’ time in 

\ \ } the winter is a serious problem for most men. 

It is in a fair way of being solved, as it turns 
out, not merely for this, but for years to come, by the 
golfers, those energetic sportsmen who seem to have 
something bordering on the genius of organization. Not 
so long ago the golfers discovered that it was a tre- 
mendous pity to sit indoors when the ground was covered 
with snow so deep that it would bury a red ball, and a 
few of them only last year set about taking up the 
famous Scottish game of curling. It is true that before 
that many clubs had installed toboggan chutes and skat- 
ing rinks, and a few had even gone in for snowshoeing, 
but it is only recently that the idea of organization seems 
to have gotten its grip on the general run of golfers so 
deeply as to promise far-reaching results. 

As this is written there are in process of organization 
at least two hockey teams made up entirely of golfers, 
the one being a New Jersey combination, led by Max 
Marston, the other a Boston seven, captained by Francis 
Ouimet. It is only necessary to go to Princeton to scare 
up plenty of good hockey players who are all-round 
sportsmen, but the idea of having a combination team in 
two sports, the one a summer pastime, the other a winter 
affair, seems to be brand new. The wonder is that no 
one seems to have thought of it before. 

There are those, perhaps, who will be prone to laugh 
at the idea of the golfers on the ice, but these forget that 
hockey stars like Hobey Baker of Princeton and Hicks 
of Harvard are expected to appear with the golf-hockey 
teams. With the possibility that Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago will be stirred into turning out combination teams 
of the kind, and the golf clubs of the country supporting 
the game by establishing rinks on their frozen water 
hazards, or perhaps flooding a part of the course, it 
would seem that the game already so popular when 
played by the famous club teams in New York and Bos- 
ton on artificial ice, might spread rapidly out of doors, 
where it really belongs. 

Hockey belongs to the younger element, of course, but 
it is to be hoped that the older golfers will not readily 
abandon their plan to spread the game of curling over 
the country. Curling ought to appeal to your true golfer, 
for it has its laws written and unwritten, and its moments 
of. solemnity no less remarkable than those of golf. 

Skating is to have a big boom this year, as any one 
with half an eye, who has watched the styles, can easily 
tell. One misanthrope recently remarked that he be- 
lieved the skating revival was due entirely to a cunning 
campaign on the part of the furriers and the importation 
of the famous foreign skaters who made the Berlin rink 
one of the wonders of the traveler in the days when 
traveling was more popular and less risky than it is now. 
But fur or no fur, fancy costume or no, this year’s revival 
was on the cards, and was foreseen by many close fol- 
lowers of the winter games a year or more ago. No 


doubt the chance to see the best of the foreigners on the 
ice, coupled with a decline in the dancing craze, will in- 
fluence a lot of people to take up figure-skating, and 
there is hardly any better exercise for young or old. 
Skating calls into play practically every muscle in the 
body, and to that extent is matched only by swimming. 





A BOOM IN WINTER SPORTS 


BY HERBERT REED 







Hotel proprietors in many cities have been quick to 
size up the winter prospects, quicker indeed than other 
representatives of the capital that goes into amusements, 
for in New York and at least three other large cities 
some of the hotels have had large rinks constructed, gen- 


erally on the roof. One of the newest in New York was 


_ opened only the other day, and judging by the first day’s 


attendance will suffer no lack of patronage. Thus no 
one need abandon skating for lack of ice. 

Your real, strenuous, outdoor man, however, ought to 
find skiing to his liking. There is just enough danger 
in it to appeal to the young and vigorous, and yet on a 
gentle slope there is no reason why older people, and 
women especially, should not go in for it. The equip- 
ment is simple, the sport itself requires nothing but 
practise, and the steeper hill can be tried after the ski 
runner becomes proficient. 


4 HE sport of jumping on skis is not for the be- 
ginner, as said beginner will readily understand 
if he will study the accompanying picture, but there 
is no reason why the proficient should not have a try at 
it in moderation. The beginner will need a pole to steady 
himself and keep out of trouble, and the beginner at 
jumping would do well to pick out a nice soft drift in 
which to land. Attempts at the record for distance may 
well be left to the professionals and the very experienced 
amateurs, who care not how far below them they leave 
the earth so long as they get distance. 

Ski running originated of course in the Scandinavian 
countries, but it has flourished in the northwest for years. 
Certain of the New England colleges were the first to 
take up the sport in the east, largely because plenty of 
snow could be counted upon, and today there are ski 
jumpers at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, who could safely appear in almost any company. 
Cornell, situated in a hilly country, and also blessed with 
white winters, was another institution to take up the ski 
at a fairly early stage, but the sport has been hardly as 
well organized there. 

Snowshoeing we have always with us. There is per- 
haps less exhilaration in it than in some of the other 
winter sports, and it provides plenty of hard work, but 
it has a long and honorable history. Skate-sailing seems 
to be on the increase this year in common with skating 
itself, and there never was any doubt about the popular- 
ity of the “scooter.” The iceboat season in the east is 
all too short, and for some years there has been little of 
this sport on the Hudson, most of the racing being con- 
fined to the Shrewsbury river. For some reason or other 
there is hardly as much ice in the Hudson year in and 
year out as in the old days. 

To the average man and woman going in for any form 
of winter sport this year, one word of advice. Keep your 
feet warm and comfortable. I think shoes with skates 
attached are by far the best for the skater. In no other 
way will he or she achieve absolute comfort. And 
whether one wear boots for skating and skiing or moc- 
easins for snowshoeing, let them be high enough to be 
a real protection to the ankle. In the case of the moc- 
easin I believe also in an added ankle support. Acci- 
dents to ankles are about as mean as any there are. 
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Do you re- 
CRITICISM member the 


EN MASSE cabby in 
Pickwick, 
who drove the old horse and 
the cab with the big wheels; 
how he took the peace-at-any- 
price Pickwickians for inform- 
ers, how he “knocked Mr. 
Pickwick’s spectacles off, and 
followed up the attack with a 
blow on Mr. Pickwick’s nose, 
and another on Mr. Pick- 
wick’s chest, and a third in 
Mr. Snodgrass’s eye, and a 
fourth, by way of variety, in 
Mr. Tupman’s waistcoat, and 
then dashed into the road, 
and then back again to the 
pavement, and finally dashed 
the whole temporary supply 
of breath out of Mr. Winkle’s body; and all in half a 
dozen seconds?” : 

To be sure, Charles Dickens penned the passage some 
years ago, but it is hard to believe that he didn’t some- 
how foresee George Jean Nathan when he invented his 
pugnacious cabby. Mr. Nathan, too, without any warn- 
ing starts an affray and in not more than six seconds 
knocks off Mr. Granville Barker’s spectacles, plants a 
blow on D’Annunzio’s nose, gives Maeterlinck one in the 
eye, and Pinero one in the waistcoat, not to mention 
dashing all the breath out of such smaller fry as Augus- 
tus Thomas, Alfred Sutro, Stanley Houghton, Owen 
Davis, et al! 

An amusing book, this Another Book on the Theatre 
(the title is sheer modesty, as the thing is unique)— 
written with Mr. Nathan’s usual combination of satire, 
shrewdness, and impudence. Not a dignified book, for 
the author eschews all critical dignity, remarking that 


‘he once saw a man at a country circus in a silk hat and 


Prince Albert. Not a constructive book, in any sense. 
Mr. Nathan turns his attention to what he deems the 
shams of the contemporary theatre, whether in Broad- 
way musical comedy, Henri Bernstein, or a Greek play 
in the Yale Bowl. He is, however, willing to give en- 
thusiastic praise to Frank Craven’s Too Many Cooks. 
An absurd book, yet well worth reading. 

Another Book. on the Theatre, by George Jean 

Nathan. B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.50 net. 


The Genius is a chunky little vol- 
A GENIUS AND ume of some seven hundred pages, 
A ‘‘GENIUS’’ detailing mostly the amours of one 

Eugene Witla, painter, poet, and 
business man. Mr. Dreiser, chronicler of vulgar Ameri- 
can types, has failed dismally with his genius. To be 
sure, one does not expect a genius to go always about, 
like an animated Roman candle, shooting off epigrams 
in every direction—but somewhere, one fancies, the 
divine gift must come to light, in a flash of poetry, a 
touch of wit, if only the slightest. Mr. Witla is about as 
witty as an operetta librettist, and not. half as poetic. 
“Nix” is his favorite negative, and his “line of talk,” an 
expression he himself would relish, fills me with a sort 
of yearning; it is so like the conversation I used to 
write in “English 12” stories. 

Mr. Dreiser’s book, apparently intended as the subtle 
interpretation of the “love life” of a man of tempera- 
ment, is only the bald, passional record of a man as 
intemperamental as he is intemperate. Mr. Dreiser has 
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powers. No one who has read 
Sister Carrie or The Financier 
can doubt that . . . but 
they are not subtle powers. I 
sometimes think of him as a 
sort of denatured Zola. His 
grasp on reality is powerful, 
brutal, never fine. 

There are traces of Mr. 
Dreiser’s better manner. in 
The Genius enough to make it 
passably worth reading. Some 
of the earlier, less sophis- 
ticated women are admirable 
studies, and a scene of child 
birth towards the end is ter- 
rible . . . but on the 
whole, one gets an impression 
of misguided efforts, wasted 
powers. I might add that the 
book is disfigured throughout 
by traces of carelessness, including vulgarities of diction. 

The Genius, by Theodore Dreiser. The John 
Lane Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


About this time numerous critics 
DAVID GRAYSON are turning over new leaves,— 


AS A NOVELIST only to write that David Gray- 
son’s novel, Hempfield, is full 
of an “elusive charm.” In a way, it is the familiar 
“Sweet Auburn, lovliest village of the plain” type of 
story that is always with us, with the usual sweet and 
girlish heroine, the usual bright young man from the city, 
and the Civil War veteran, who snorts and has a heart 
of gold. But Mr. Grayson, in a small way, is a magician, 
and he has thrown a charm over the story,—his own. No 
one can be sincere with such sincerity as he, blend kindly 
humor, old-fashioned sentiment, and mild poetry with 
such perfect taste and tact. 
Hempfield, by David Grayson. Doubleday, 
Page and Co., New York. $1.35 net. 


Another worth-while story is Stewart 
THE KNACK Edward White’s Gray Dawn, a vivid 
OF PICTURING piece of writing. Mr. White has a 
knack at picturing, and he has done 
the San Francisco of the fifties with skill. The bustling, 
tawdry city, with holes in its streets, and mahogany in its 
bars, its optimistic, lawless population, scornful of justice 
and decency, but childishly ticklish about its honor, all 
this is historical fiction of the informal sort, at its best. 
To be sure, the story is perfunctory, wholly inferior to the 
setting,—but that is not infrequently the case with Mr. 
White’s work. One forgives him his wavering plot and 
conventional characters, for the vivid sense of life and 
activity that goes with them. 
The Gray Dawn, by Stewart Edward White. 
Doubleday, Page and Co., New York. $1.35 net. 


Mr. Walpole refuses to write an- 
AN ATTEMPT other Fortitude. The Golden 
AT BARRIEISM Scarecrow is a story of childhood, 

—a delicate fancy, but worked 
out in a manner over-solemn and minute. Children re- 
fuse to be treated with realism. They demand Barrieism, 


and Barrieism is not among Mr. Walpole’s gifts. His 


story. is “interesting,’—as people say of anythnig obvi- 
ously well meant, obviously serious but. boring. 
The Golden Scarecrow, by Hugh Walpole. The 
George H. Doran Co., New .York. $1.25 net. 

















ARMY INCREASE 


THE OPINIONS OF A GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE 


army, not one is sound, except that to increase 

the regular army. Some of our great men give 
their approval to some of these plans; but no such plans 
should receive public indorsement for that reason. In 
all the talk about raising a large army, no mention is 
made of the ways and means of raising it. Soldiers can- 
not be made by magic. So much prominence is given to 
getting more officers and enlarging West Point, that one 
feels instinctively that this cry of a larger army is but 
an excuse to provide more good places for favorites. All 
plans have the same basic defect, namely, they involve 
either organization or reorganization in case of war, 
which should be designated disorganization, for that is 
what it means. Let us have done with tin soldier armies. 
We should not yet have forgotten the Spanish-American 
war, and the sad spectacle of converting the militia into 
a volunteer army. Had we then been at war with a virile 
nation, nothing but disaster would have resulted from 
this bungling method of going to war. Yet today great 
men are advocating plans for arming the nation which 
are but slight improvements on the old one. The foreign 
plans which we are advised to adopt or copy have the 
same elemental defect as our militia system, that is, 
a certain amount of organization in case of war. 

What we want is an army which is ready to move at 
all times at the President’s command. All the units 
must be well organized, and officers and men should be 
familiar with their duties. This does not require that 
the army in time of peace should be on a war footing. 
Every unit can be so constituted as to permit of an ex- 
pansion, in case of war, to two or three times its size on 
a peace basis without changing the units in any way. A 
captain who is accustomed to commanding 100 men can 
exercise the same command over 200 or 300 men, without 
trouble. All that is necessary is to organize our army 
on a peace basis, with provisions to increase it, in case 
of war, to two or three times its peace size. The present 
tactical organization of the army is good. Only the size 
of it is in question. 

How much of an army, then, do we want? I suggest 
one of 200,000 men on a peace basis, with first and second 
reserves. We now have a small army, and it is impossible 
to keep it recruited to its full strength. Why? Soldiers 
enlist for all sorts of reasons. Some are without money; 
some are too lazy to work; some are broken hearted; 
some are roimantic and adventurous; some wish to travel; 
some are attracted by the uniform, the march, the camp, 
the parade, etc.; but few if any enlist for the pay of a 
soldier. These many reasons will not cause a sufficient 
number of soldiers to enlist to supply a large army. Yet 
we find many able men who argue the raising of soldier’s 
pay as a means of enducing men to enlist. Trying to 
induce men to join the army by offering big pay is to 
burden the nation without cause. Why impose this bur- 
den upon us when there are better means of inducing men 
to enlist? How then shall we recruit this army in spite 
of the efforts now being made to dissuade men from en- 
listing? I propose what in my opinion are two real 
inducements to enter the army. 

First: Prefer for civil service appointment all soldiers 
who have served three or more years in the army, and 


(): THE many schemes proposed to increase our 


have been honorably discharged. As a matter of common 
decency, all places in the classified service should be 
given to soldiers, provided there are soldiers to fill them, 
and that they are fit. 

Second: Appoint all officers of the army from the 
ranks, instead of from civil life, through West Point. 
Army officers instruct cadets at West Point, and there is 
no reasons why the same officers cannot give the educa- 
tion of an officer to young soldiers at certain central 
posts. This would make an officer’s commission the re- 
ward for faithful service to one’s country. Officers thus 
occupied will be benefited. A spirit of study and am- 
bition would prevail in the army. The education which 
a young officer would thus obtain would be better than 
that which he gets at present. 

These two principal inducements, with the main rea- 
sons for enlisting cited at first, should be ample to re- 
cruit the army to its full strength of 200,000 men. Upon 
being discharged from the army after three years’ service, 
all men should pass to the first reserve for another three 
years, whether they go back to civil life or enter the civil 
service. Then, and finally, they should pass to the sec- 
ond reserve. All members of both reserves should be 
assigned to certain organizations to which they shall 
report. when called out. This would provide a war army 
of about 500,000 men, which would be sufficient to an- 
swer our needs. 

Should a larger army be desired, such as 500,000 men 
or more, peace footing, then I would suggest one-year 
enlistments, with a ballot-inducing scheme of service. 
Let us provide that no man shall have a right to vote 
for a federal officer without first having served one year 
in the army, unless excused by duly constituted authority. 
This would not be obligatory service. If a man prefers 
to lose his vote rather than to serve his country then he 
should not have it. 


NE year’s service in the army, or even three 
C) ses: is not an economic loss. We all have 52 

Sundays and 12 or more holidays during each 
year, which, for an average life, amounts to 9 or more 
years, and yet no one speaks of it as a loss. 

It is proposed by some to give military training to boys 
at our public schools. This means more tin soldiers. 
Instead of sending our army to the public schools, why 
not take the school to the army, and give a chance to 
studious soldiers to obtain an education and an officer’s 
commission? 

It is idle and foolish to talk of training our men and 
boys in the art of soldiering, let them scatter, and then 
to rely on them to form an army to defend the nation 
when war comes. 

We should abolish the obligatory salute of an enlisted 
man to an officer, except when reporting on duty or ad- 
dressing an officer. This obligatory salute is a sign of 
caste distinction which should not obtain in the Ameri- 
can army. After joining the army, an American feels 
degraded when he realizes that he owes this sign of 
caste to his superiors so often that it seems like rubbing 
it in. As an invitation to the public to make a soldier 
the butt of ridicule, it is about the limit. It is the cause 
of desertions, and, no doubt, militates against enlistments. 
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AN ART OF POLITICS 


BY JOHN MERRIMAN GAUS 


arouses such mingled feelings 

of scorn and ridicule, contempt 
and scoffing as the word “art.” 
This, of course, among only the 
Great Majority; for there are those 
who, despite the hundred conflicting 
definitions of the word, do find in 


Parnes: no word save poetry 


it their real life. But the most of 
us are brazenly unintellectual, 
mentally dormant. 

Coexistant with this attitude to- 
ward art there has been an attitude 
toward politics noticeably similar 
in its exterior and even more deadly 
in its results. Of late this has some- 


what been dispelled; and an edu- 
cated man may now adorn political 
positions on terms almost equal to 
those of the brewer, the employer of 
children, and other radical construc- 
tionists of the day. Imagine, then, 
the horror at the combination of art 
and politics! 
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When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 
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One Policy 


Anticipating Telephone Needs 


One System 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a tele- 
phone service which in its per- 
fection is the model for all the 
world. 


~\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Mr. Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson has 
said that art is “a 
certain perceptive- 
ness . . . coupled 
with a certain power 
of expression, and 
imaginative gift 
which can raise a 
large fabric out of 
slender resources 
ec. ” Assuming 
this for our defi- 
nition of art, is it 
possible to discover 
in politics a field for 
its labors? Is the 
politician to be an 
artist in a_ better 
state? I believe that 
a realization of this 
fact is of worth to 
us. 
A long time ago 


‘our political theo- 


rists began evolving 
their ideas from the 
actualities and in- 
stitutions about 
them. The king per- 
formed certain du- 
ties, parliament 
others, judges others. 
To preserve’ the 
liberty of the peo- 
ple, said certain 
thinkers, there must 
be this separation of 
powers. 

Recently, how- 
ever, a new school 
has arisen, a school 
which contains men 
like Wallas and 
Wells: in England 
and Lippmann and 
Poole in the United 
States among others. 
These people are 
asking, “What do 
people think? Why 
do they think that 
way?” And when 
they have their an- 





swers they formulate their theories. 

Do you realize what this means? 
We have a group of intellectual lead- 
ers who are approaching our politi- 
cal needs from a new point of view. 
Conscious of the need of a better 
state, they are concerned with the 
attitude of the citizens who are to 
compose that state. In an age of 
democracy they are prepared to 
meet the needs of that democracy, 
to educate it, to study it, to measure 
its almost infinite resources, capabili- 
ties, its hopes, its fears. And not 
merely in cold and 
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enduring phases of the life of soul 
and mind and body. 

The time and the event demand 
men who can analyze, criticize, per- 
ceive; but it demands as well men 
who can comprehend, construct, re- 
model, grasp in a large way many 
minute factors. Society and the 
state throb with a million crosscur- 
rents of life, each calling for some 
one who can grasp not only its own 
meaning but the total of all the 
units. 

Who, then, would deny an art of 
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politics? Broad and deep sympathy ; 
understanding of men and events; 
these are the threads from which the 
new fabric must be formed. “Out of 
slender resources,” yes. But endur- 
ing, and like steel! And who shall 
not acclaim this builder of the new 
republic an artist? 


Where are those musical children 
of yesterday whose musical educa- 
tion was complete when they had 
learned to play “The Maiden’s Pray- 
er” and “Monastery Bells” ?—Life. 





unfeeling analyses 
do we have their re- 
sults; rather in liv- 
ing, human search- 
ings of the soul do 
they bring us anr- 
swers. 

The new politi- 
cian, then, will be 
first of all appercep- 
tive. He knows of 
his people; their 
passions and emo- 
tions flood through 
his sympathetic per- 
sonality. But is he 
merely negative, im- 
passive, receptive? 

The new politician 
is a builder. Grasp- 
ing the threads 
which seem so weak, 
but which are steel 
itself, he will weave 
a fabric of a better 
state. Standing up- 
on the basis of his 
knowledge of his fel- 
low men, he creates 
his world not alone 
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The most successful of all the new magazines 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number— 


¥f you are out of step with the whirling progress of our 


time; if you are removed from its magnetic influences; 
if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old fogey, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if 
your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must 
read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted 
and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic—the life 
of the grill-room—sunshine in the home. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you to 
ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 
Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. The worldis moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even moving on 
twelve—and you might just as well move along with them. 
Don’t stall yourself on life’s highroad and be satisfied to take 


everybody else’s dust. 


THE STAGE: First-night and behind- 
the-scenes views of the newest plays— 


Hop up and take a little joy ride on 
the red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair’s band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By intel- 
lectually stimulati i Arr aac 





and unaided, but 
calling upon those 
resources which he 
has measured and 
tried, making his 
people the sharers in 
his dreams as he 


shares in __ theirs, 
dramatizing their 
desires and ideals. 


Immediate needs he 
will bind to ultimate 
and bigger aims and 
ideals of his race. 
Crowd instincts, love 
of home and chil- 
dren, pride, ambi- 
tion, _ selfishness, 
these are some of his 
materials; no pass- 
ing gusts of popu- 
lar whim, but those 








If you want to be in the social 

artistic — ~ wt be 
lower n 

quarad ab page—and mail it 


We Promise You, Solemnly 
that Vanity Fair is not 
just one more magazine,or 
even anew magazine ofan 
old kind—but an ALTO- 
GETHER NEW KIND OF 
MAGAZINE. It’s an en- 
tertaining Magazine for 
Moderns. 

We are not going to print 
any pretty girls’ heads on 
its covers. We are going 
to spare you the agony of 
sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial 
stories. No diaries oftravel. 
No hack articles on pre- 
paredness No gloom. No 
problem stories. No arti- 
cles on tariff, or irrigation, 
or railroad rates, or pure 
food, or any other statisti- 
cal subject. 


Condé Nast Publisher 


Frank Crowninshield 
Editor 


25 Cents a Co 
Three Dollars a Vou 





with portraits. 

THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories 

and portraits of the new singers, com- 
sers, conductors and whatever is new 

about the old ones. 

THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criti- 

cisms of pictures, architecture, books, 

sculpture. 

HUMOR: The most original and amus- 

; - - 





ing young wr 
PEOPLE: Striki d 1 raits 
of celebrities who help make New York 
a brilliant, fascinating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: An illustrated panorama of 
golf, tennis, football, racing, polo anda 
dozen other outdoor and indoor sports, 





PARIS AND LONDON: The latest ci- 
verting newsfrom the Europeancapitals, 
DANCING: Outdoor dances, indoor 
dances, rhythmic dances, c dance: 





FASHIONS: From Paris, London and 
New York for all discriminating men 
and women. 

DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs 
of the best-bred dogs and the best-built 
motors, with descriptions and timely 
discussion of them. 

SHOPPING: Anind thebestsh 
what they sell, and a shopping offer that 
isb dtoi lertmenand women, 








2. = 
Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 

You think nothing, in your poor deluded way—of paying $2.00 for 
a theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you can secure, for 
$1.00 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket, and less than the 
cost of a single novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair and with 
it more entertainment than you can derive from dozens of sex 
plays or a shelf full of problem novels. 
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Stop where you are! 
Tearoff that coupon! 

































MARKETING THE MOVIES 


BY E. LANNING MASTERS 


MOTION picture salesman 
A arrived in a little Nebraska 
town one night and found 
that the manager of the local theatre 
had jumped his contract because he 
could not make the proposition pay. 
A feature film was lying at the depot, 
awaiting reshipment. The salesman 
got on the track of the owner of the 
theatre, and succeeded in convincing 
him that the feature at the depot, if 
properly advertised, would make 
money for him, manager or no man- 
ager. Taking off his coat, he seized 
a megaphone and commenced to ad- 
vertise. So well did he succeed that 
the box office, that night, showed a 
profit of more than fifty dollars for 
the day. 

The moving-picture distributor to- 
day is far-sighted enough to see that 
the marketing of entertainment is no 
different than the marketing of 
shoes, soap or any other commodity 
—that the same scientific merchan- 
dising methods that apply in the 
commercial field, apply to the sale 
of a moving-picture exhibitor’s seats; 
and that it is just as essential for the 
photoplay producer to help the ex- 
hibitor make a profit on those seats, 
as it is for the breakfast food manu- 
facturer to help the dealer move the 
goods off his shelves. 

Mr. Walter W. Irwin, who handles 
the distributing interests of one of 
the largest moving-picture concerns 


WINTON SsSIx- Free from experimental 
risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 


and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


Successful Printing 


you will find The Schilling Press, Inc., an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or The for our “saclay to call. 
The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
187 East 25th Street New York City. 


Mc NAULL 


TIRES 


8000 Miles Guaranteed 
Toledo 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MOTORCYCLES Bie bargains in 


motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
Se. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 




















Ohio 














in the business, the V. S. L. E. Com- 
pany, says: “Our duty is only half 
performed when we have sold our 
goods to the exhibitor. The other 
half, equally important, is to see to 
it that he resells them to his own 
substantial advantage.” In order 
that this may be accomplished the 
V. S. L. E. Company demands that 
an exhibitor spend as much for ad- 
vertising as he does for film, and that 
he must show the feature at least 
three consecutive days. 

The experience of an exhibitor in 
a southern city is an illustration of 
the way in which these principles 
work out. This city has always been 
a “daily change” town, until the 
apostles of the new methods struck 
it. After much persuasion the man- 
ager of one of the theatres was pre- 
vailed upon to run a feature for a 
whole week. Extensive advertising 
was done in the newspapers, and 
much bill-board space was also used. 
The run attracted the largest attend- 
ance ever recorded in that city, more 
than six thousand seeing the feature 
on the last day it was shown. Weekly 
runs are now the rule at this theatre. 


ABULATED, the result of this 

experiment in dollars and cents 
as compared with the returns from 
the daily change program were about 
as follows: 


OLD SYSTEM 
Average receipts per day per 
ME inane ccaeowe ns a $300 00 
Film rental per day. .$25 00 


Advertising per day.. 50 00 
Overhead expenses per 
BN opin wetged-s va 100 00 
Total expenses .......... 175 00 
Net profits per day ...... $125 00 
NEW SYSTEM 
Average receipts per day 
Or WN ic. . ae $550 00 


Film rental per day. .$50 00 
Advertising per day. .100 00 
Overhead expenses per 

Ae ee pee 100 00 


Total expenses .......... 250 00 
Net profits per day ....$300 00 


In other words, the net profits for 
the week were $2100 as compared 


with the net profits of $875 per 
week under the old system, or a gain 
of $1225. 


T WILL be noted that while the 
cost of the film and the adver- 
tising expenditure were both doubled, 
the receipts were nearly tripled. Ex- 
perience has proven that this works 
out in almost every case. Under the 
modern methods, the margin of prof- 
its increases in direct ratio or more 
with the margin of expenditure— 
which is not always the case in other 
lines of endeavor. For instance, the 
overhead expense of the merchant is 
so much irrespective of his adver- 
tising expense. If he wishes to in- 
crease his business, and adds $1000 
to his advertising appropriation, his 
gross sales during the period increase 
$2000. He loses $500 if his profit is 
twenty-five per cent, and he breaks 
even if his margin of profit is fifty 
per cent. 

In the film industry, however, un- 
der the proper merchandising plan, 
the exhibitor who increases his ad- 
vertising appropriation $1000 and 
whose receipts increase $2000, makes 
$1000 clear profit, because what he 
sells costs him nothing additional. 
As a matter of fact, even though he 
increases his advertising appropria- 
tion, it costs him relatively less than 
it did before, because he has con- 
centrated that expenditure upon one 
subject instead of scattering the fire 
over seven different features, seven 
different days of the week. This 
gains for him the full cumulative 
effect of that advertising, as well 
as the word-of-mouth advertising 
brought by the continuous run of the 
feature. Under the old plan, it was 
obviously impossible for him to capi- 
talize upon any one day’s advertising 
for more than one day. 

All this in indicative of the new 
tendency in the moving-picture busi- 
ness. Chaotic and reckless at the 
start, it is fast being put on a safe 
and sound basis. In a business as 
well as artistic sense, the “movies” 
are on the rise. 


NEWS IN DAKOTA 


Sportsmen are scarce this year, 
due to the cold, damp weather during 
hatching season. 

—From the Aberdeen (S.D.) News. 
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HE sea of manuscripts which the 

editor of today is asked to pass 
his opinion upon evidently dwindles 
down to the insignificance of a mill- 
pond when considered by the un- 
known would-be contributor. He 
cannot understand why, if his man- 
uscript is returned, that it should not 
be accompanied by useful criticism 
and expert advice. He is not ac- 
quainted with editorial procedure 
and business insight; consequently 
he unjustly criticizes the editor. But 
be this as it may, there exists in this 
country a wide chaos in the method 
in which the unknown contributor 
makes his début. 

The editor—sapient creature he is 
supposed to be—sits in his chair sur- 
rounded by what is looked upon as 
expert advisers. He is the judge who 
sits at the trial of the unknown con- 
tributor. If he be an editor of many 
years his wide experience with the 
world as it is supposed to be, or as 
he supposes it to be, and his early 
training are his mental equipment 
which he uses to estimate the value 
or lack of value of the MS. in ques- 


DO not like these steep balcony 

aisles in your New York theatres. 
I do not think they are safe. If I 
live until I die, and go to a theatre 
every night of my life, I shall never 
~ overcome the sense of fear that pos- 
sessed me last night when I was 
poised on the top step of a bal- 
cony aisle, looking down two thou- 
sand feet, I think, to where a 
frail brass rail separated the bal- 
cony from black oblivion beyond. 
And I shall never forget how awk- 
ward, calf-like and ungraceful was 
my descent. 

Out in the four-a-day vaudeville 
town from which I hail, our opera 
house has no perpendicular balconies. 
There is no toboggan-slide aisle for 
me to descend when I buy a seventy- 
five cent seat in the first row, second 
gallery. In fact, there is no second 
gallery. And there are no seventy- 
five cent seats. The first six rows 


in the parquet sell for fifty cents a 
chair, even during the Literary So- 
ciety’s Lecture Course. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 


BY IRVING BENNING 





tion. He is lying awake nights 
scheming and planning as to how he 
can obtain strictly new material to 
tickle the ever-hungry curiosity of 
his heterogeneous subscribers. 

Since the reading public has been 
sentenced all these years to read only 
accepted manuscripts, would it not 
be a rather clever innovation to pub- 
lish a strictly new magazine only of 
rejected manuscripts? Thus the 
reader would be allowed to be his 
own judge as to the merits or de- 
merits of the contents. 

The editor ought not to deceive 
himself into thinking that he is the 
final arbiter of what constitutes use- 
ful and valuable reading matter. He 
is the judge of what is published and 
may be a success from a financial 
point of view in giving the public 
what he thinks they want or ought 
to want, but obviously when it comes 
to true literary or intellectual 
value the reading public, or that por- 
tion of it which is fitted, is the final 
judge of literary worthiness. 

Can you write? never becomes 
obsolete to any writer, be he among 








MATTERHORNING ON BROADWAY 


BY PAUL WING 


I make this explanation so that 
you will sympathize with, if not 
understand my feeling of horror 
when, last night, I found myself on 
the brink of a yawning chasm in one 
of your Broadway theatres. 

Day before yesterday at the box 
office when, with thought only of 
economy, I exchanged seventy-five 
cents for a little piece of blue paste- 
board which did not appear to be 
worthy nearly what I paid for it, I 
thought that it merely entitled me 
to watch the show. I did not suspect 
that, to reach my seat, I should have 
to descend the steepest side of the 
Matterhorn without an alpine-stick 
or a rope around my waist. 

Imagine, if you can bear to, the 
thoughts of utter dismay which were 
born in my boiling brain, only to be 
boiled to death before they became 
mature thoughts, as I took my life 
in my hands and began my precari- 
ous descent. 

I pitied the unsuspecting tired 
business man in the parquet below. 









the most prominent or among the un- 
known. Literary taste and judgment, 
if they are to maintain a high stand- 
ard, can never be measured in dollars 
and cents even if the time does come 
when literature worth while heads 
the best sellers. The mere fact that 
it would be a financial success obvi- 
ously would have nothing to do with 
its value as literature. 

This is all very true, you say, but 
the man engaged in literary pursuits 
must live, of course. If only the peo- 
ple of discriminating taste would 
only realize it. There may be some- 
thing to the old saying that a genius 
to perfect himself must suffer star- 
vation in a greater or lesser degree; 
but those who have attained genius 
in this manner have attained it not 
because of it, but in spite of it. 

With apologies to a writer of 
natural history, one might suggest 
for a subject to an old writer of long 
experience, “Wild Editors I Have 
Known.” That might be interesting 
provided an editor of equal experi- 
ence would write about “Wild 
Authors I Have Known.” 





What if I should make a misstep and, 
hurtling through the frail brass rail, 
land on one of their heads! What, 
indeed? Think of the widows and 
orphans I might create! 

And I thought of other things: 
What if I should land in the parquet 
aisle? How ridiculous I would ap- 
pear. What if my toe should catch 
on the first baleony and I should 
hang there, upside-down, for all eyes 
to gaze upon? I shuddered, for I 
hate publicity. 

When I had barely started down 
the aisle I remembered, gratefully, 
my accident insurance; and I decided 
to double it. Just as I reached my 
seat I again remembered my acci- 
dent insurance, and I decided to ap- 
ply for five times as much as I am 
now carrying. 

I will never go to another of your 
theatres until I have great wealth 
and can afford to sit in the parquet. 
This will be a long time, for I am an 
enemy to great wealth and shall re- 
main so until I possess it. 


ps - 
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ix Great Books & Price of One! 


Everyone 


should 
read 


Dickens | 


é sae NE oe. 
NELSON NELSON NELSON USein 


The Most 
Widely Read 
and Widely 
Loved Books 
in English 


Literature 


MPORTED DICKENS SET 


Charges 


Six Vols., Cloth Bound, Bible Paper, Large Type, $1 60 Delivery 
6 


Gold Decorations, Duotone Illustrations---Only . . 


Prepaid 


HEN Europe turned loose her “dogs of war” she tied up the book business—in fact, she stopped all book selling. 

That is why Nelson's, famous Bible publishers, were compelled to dispose of new editions of Dickens in this 
country—why we are able to secure these attractive imported sets at about the cost of ink and paper—and 

why our readers are able to get just now the biggest book bargain of the year. Over 3,000 pages to each set. Send 


your order at once. 


Your One Best Chance to Own Dickens Books 


Think what we offer to you in these attractive six-volume Dickens sets. In the first place you get 
the six books at just about the price usually paid for one. They’re well-printed, well-bound books, in size 
and weight adapted to your ideas of comfort and utility. The day of the big, bulky Dickens books has 
passed, and even if you have such a set you will welcome this opportunity to buy at this bargain price. 


You Need This Dickens Set—Get It Now 
Your family needs it. The children need it. 
No matter how tastes differ, the charm and 

appeal of Dickens is perennial. The char- 
acters created are better known today than 
ever before. Dickens’ men and women, 
their quaint sayings and characteristics, 
enter into our speech every day, and 
the man or woman who hopes to 
attain a knowledge of English lit- 
erature must know Dickens 
and read his books again 

and again 








EXTRA SPECIAL! 


In connection with our Extraordinary 
Dickens Offer above, we announce a limited 
number of six-volume sects of Famous 
Authors, including: 

STEVENSON KIPLING HUGO 
DUMAS SCOTT POE 
SHAKESPEARE THACKERAY 

The binding, paper, type and size of these 
Standard sets are uniform with the Dickens 
sets, and the same price—$1.60 per set in- 
cluding delivery charges—will prevail as 
long as the sets on hand last. 

Think of getting your favorite author— 
that particular writer whose books you have 
long desired—in size and weight that are 
adapted exactly to hand, or pocket or bag— 
that in a word are just what your ideas of a 
book are for comfort and utility—and at a 
price lower than you have ever known, or 
may ever know again for good books. 
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